E. M. FORSTER AND VIRGINIA WOOLF

takeable self, Virginia Woolf lias left herself free for a
general emotion towards him. It is this general emotion
which gives the book a slightly sentimental tone. There
is the same tone in Mrs Dalloway, but due partly to a
different cause.

A change of method of course entails a modification of
style. Hers has always had a highly individual precision.
In, Jacob's Room the firm lightness of stroke is the same as
before, but the rhythm is more staccato:

The bareness of Mrs Pearce's front room was fully displayed at ten
o'clock at night when a powerful oil-lamp stood on the middle of the
table. The harsh light fell on the garden; out straight across the
lawn; lit up a child's bucket and a purple aster and reached the hedge.
Mrs Flanders had left her sewing on the table. There were her large
reels of white cotton and her steel spectacles; her needle-case; her
brown wool wound round an old postcard. There were the bul-
rushes and the Strand magazines; and the linoleum sandy from the
boys' boots. A daddy-longlegs shot from corner to corner and hit
the lamp globe. The wind blew straight dashes of rain across the
window, which flashed silver as they passed through the light. A
single leaf tapped hurriedly, persistently, upon the glass. There was
a hurricane out at sea.

A minor circumstance of Virginia "Woolf's desertion of
the Thackerayan tradition was her relinquishment of
comedy. Wit there always was and is: Mrs Hilbery
who was "beautifully adapted for life on another planet"
is an early example of many sparks of it; but humour, in
Forster so well and inextricably interwoven with all the
other strands, is weak in her. Towards the end of Night
and Day she seems to be revenging herself on characters of
whom she has grown tired by bundling them into
ridiculous situations. Of this clumsiness there is later not
a single trace. Scenes of comedy cannot occur where
there are no scenes, but only impressions dissolving into
each other, apparently disconnected from each other. For
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